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The February editorial suggesting 
a department of urban development 
has stirred up more correspondence 
and conversation than any during the 
past several years. It is particularly 
interesting that, thus far, every letter 
has approved the general idea. We 
should have at least one objecting 
violently to it. We reprinted some of 
the letters last month, and more ap- 
pear in this issue of the Newsletter. 

First, some comments on the let- 
ters. Mr. Singleton’s suggestion that 
the word “urban” has some distaste- 
ful connotations to country folk has 
merit. (The suggestion came from 
others, also: see the letter from Mr. 
Johnson.) However, most of our cit- 
ies are without appreciable rural 
areas or country folk, so that “urban” 
is neither distasteful nor inappropri- 
ate. And, as yet, the metropolitan 
areas with metropolitan governments 
in which both “planning” and “de- 
velopment” functions could be ad- 
ministratively combined are exceed- 
ingly scarce. Finally, the word “com- 
munity” that he offers as a substitute 
does have the quite definite connota- 
tion of a sub-area in many of our 
large cities. Nevertheless. | would 
have no quarrel with the administra- 
tion that picked either title: “urban 
development” or “community devel- 
opment.” 


THE LETTER FROM Mr. Cook of 
Cincinnati is interesting. The integra- 
ion of planning and renewal was 
attempted, but planning got knocked 
ut. The inclusion of building regu- 
ation in a department of urban de- 
velopment is a move that—at this 
noment—I am not sure about. 
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Reprise: A Department of Urban Development 


It was an article by Mr. Sigafoos 
that served as a point of take-off for 
the February editorial, so it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that he has writ- 
ten us, especially since I disagreed 
with at least ane of his statements 
(“Planning has seldom risen above 
a specialized adjunct of the city engi- 
neering department”). 

But Mr. Sigafoos speaks of the 
“lowly state of the majority” of plan- 
ning agencies. This. is another sub- 
ject. Because the Aspo Staff spends 
most of its time helping planning 
agencies, hundreds of them across 
the country, we may have a somewhat 
exaggerated idea of the importance 
and the acceptance of planning. We 
believe that it is important in a lot 
of cities and taken very seriously. 


STILL, THERE ARE more hundreds of 
plan commissions that we never hear 
from, that never have questions for 
us, that never ask our help in recruit- 
ing planners. Some of these agencies 
may be so well staffed and so well 
accepted that they do not need our 
help. They are in complete command 
of the situation. If so, more power to 
them. It releases AsPo resources to 
help those cities and counties that 
need help. 

But we know that there are agen- 
cies, and hundreds of them, that have 
never heard of Aspo (a blow to our 
pride!): or that if they have heard 
of us, cannot possibly see any need 
for looking beyond their own door- 
step for help. They do not recognize 
the principle on which Aspo and sim- 
ilar organizations are founded; name- 
ly. that you can get a lot farther and 
do a better job if you work with oth- 
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ers to pool 
knowledge. 


your experience and 

This is not a pitch for membership 
in the American Society of Planning 
Officials. Rather, it is a reluctant ac- 
knowlegment that Mr. Sigafoos’ ap- 
praisal of the lowly state of planning 
has more truth in it than we like to 
admit. Not because some planning 
commissions are not affiliated with 
Aspo, but because too many commis- 
sions violate a basic principle of 
planning—their vision is 
parochial and, yes. 
yond reason. 

The stuff that planning works with 
is change. If there were no change, 
no forces for change, no growth, no 
decay. there would be no need for 
planning. But in today’s world, 
change can be ignored only in a few 
isolated mountain-top monasteries— 
never in a city or county, state or 
nation. Too many of the planning 
physicians are unable, or unwilling, 
to heal themselves. They believe that 
they are prescribing health for their 
city, while they themselves waste 
away in the final stages of senility. 
They are afflicted with archaic or- 
ganization, apathetic commissioners, 
smothered-in-detail staffs. 


narrow, 
egocentric _ be- 


DEVELOPMENT, growth, renewal— 
this is a vital. young attractive force. 
Urban renewal agencies are doers. 
Disreputable old. buildings come 
down, shiny new ones rise from the 
ashes. There is controversy, yes, but 
there is also excitement, like in war. 
Planning, at best, must worry about 
a lot of unexciting problems like sew- 
erage, water supply. and local finan- 
ces. Add to this that in too many 
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(Editorial—continued ) 


places, planning is ancient, creaking. 
quibbling, unimaginative. 

Now when it comes to setting up a 
department of development, what hap- 
pens? The young and vital absorbs 
the ancient and feeble. Planning, in- 
stead of being the prophet and lead- 
er, becomes the lackey, the stable 
hand. 

Is this what we want? I do not be- 
lieve that it is. (DOH) 


Readers Write 


In your February editorial, you 
have revived the ageless question, 
“What's in a name?” 


I had already discovered for my- 
self. in working with a local develop- 
ment group in recent months, that 
the term “development” is far more 
satisfactory in many situations than 
the word “planning.” I think most 
of us who have had some experience 
in public human relations know that 
the name is frequently of vital sig- 
nificance . . . . Those who labor in 
the hinterlands are, therefore, dis- 
turbed with the advocacy, particu- 
larly among metropolitan planners, 
of the term “urban” as being descrip- 
tive of the land area to which all 
planning is devoted. To us “urban” 
is only one of three classes of land 
area with which we are concerned. 
These are urban, suburban, and ru- 
ral. Most of the people with whom I 
have worked think of “urban” in 
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terms of the dictionary definition, 
“of or pertaining to cities or towns.” 
Generally “urban,” 
means 


to these people, 
“incorporated.” It then fol- 
lows that “suburban” is outside the 
corporate limits of a city and usually 
is limited to fringe areas in which 
some intensive development has oc- 
curred. All other areas, then. which 
are relatively open in character. are 
classed as “rural” or as we more 
often say, “the country.” 


While it is true that much subur- 
ban and rural planning must neces- 
sarily be based upon the expectation 
that these areas will eventually be- 
come urban, nevertheless, the present 
inhabitants are not urban people and, 
in many instances, are naturally “al- 
lergic” to any urban focus in their 
local planning programs . . . We of- 
ten find people who are far more con- 
cerned in maintaining the suburban 
or rural character of their neighbor- 
hood and in resisting any develop- 
ment of urban characteristics. 


If not “urban planning” then what 
else? It seems to me that the diction- 
ary definition of “community” would 
be far more accurate descriptively 
and, in many cases, more acceptable. 
I refer to “a number of people having 
common ties or interests and living 
in the same locality.” I am aware 
that the term “community” often has 
the connotation of smallness but this 
is not universal by any means and is 
becoming generally less so. Most of 
us are familiar with the expression 
“community of nations.” Is it any 
less intelligible to say a community 
of cities or a community of neighbor- 
hoods: even though the component 
neighborhoods may individually be 
either urban, suburban, or rural? | 
am also aware of the current popu- 
larity of scholarly jousting over the 
literal interpretation of the term, but 
since the majority of my local asso- 
ciates are unaware of this and care 
less, neither am I unduly disturbed. 
[ am disturbed much more by the 
prospect of trying to sell a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs to my subur- 
ban and rural constituents. If this is 
to be a national planning agency. 
methinks a Department of Commu- 
nity Development would be more ap- 
propriate. The latter term at least 
implies some interest in the whole 
community rather than merely the 
urban core, and indicates some con- 
sideration for the substantial number 


of people who are concerned with the 
welfare of our rural and suburban 
neighborhoods. 

Doyle Singleton, Director 
Bay Regional Planning Commission 


Bay City, Michigan 


I enjoyed your gentle dig at me 
in the February editorial of the News. 
letter. All 1 can say is that I hope, 
under the present state of the arts, 
no national survey would be made 
of the status of planning departments 
in U.S. counties and municipalities 
because I feel it would reflect the un. 
fortunate lowly state of the majority 
of these agencies in the local govern- 
ment structure. 


The Philadelphia’s, Chicago’s, and 
several other major cities, and _per- 
haps 75 to 100 counties and munici- 
palities, have planning departments 
with status and positive influence. The 
success of these groups is the basis of 
much of the material I have read in 
the past six years in the Newsletter. 
(If one read only the Ate Journal, he 
might get the impression that only 
Philadelphia and Chicago are doing 
anything. 

My own conclusion, however, has 
been drawn from personally visiting 
and interviewing the personnel of 
over 100 planning agencies in the 
past three years in all sections of the 
country. Many of my close friends 
who are professional planners also 
have drawn this same conclusion. 


I think the big job facing all of 
us who are supporters of planning, 
or urban development, is getting 
across to elected officials and the pub- 
lic the important role a_ planning 
agency staffed with trained personnel 
can accomplish if given support and 
an audience to present their findings 
and recommendations. 

Robert A. Sigafoos, Senior Economist 
Stanford Research Institute 


In your February editorial, you 
refer to an article by Robert Sigafoos 
in the Journal of the Stanford Re- 
search Institute and credit Mr. Siga- 
foos with the coining of the title, 
Department of Urban Development. 


Actually, this title was first created 
here in Cincinnati and a department 
with that name was first recommend- 
ed in February of 1960. The original 
recommendation suggested inclusion 
of City Planning, Urban Renewal, 
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and Building Regulation into one de- 
partinent. 

This recommendation was not 
adopted as far as organizational uni- 
fication is concerned, but the change 
in the philosophy of combatting blight 
and slums which is contained in the 
new tithe was adopted. We are still 
hoping for eventual unification of 
efforts. 

Ordinance No. 286-1960 officially 
changed the name of the former De- 
partment of Urban Renewal to the 
Department of Urban Development. 

James J. Cook, Budget Analyst 

Department of Finance, Cincinnati 


\ couple of signposts here indicate 
that you are on the right track in 
your discussion of a new name for 
the planning function in government. 
Back in 1958, a study committee 
working with the Mayor’s office and 
the City of Madison Planning De- 
partment reported as follows: 


The Urban Renewal Task .Force recom- 
mends that the above outlined functions be 
collected into one single agency and 
through a new officer, the Urban Develop- 
ment Director, be made directly responsi- 
ble to the Mayor of the city. This officer 
should be an appointee of the Mayor 
and Council and should have the respon- 
sibility of directing the administration of 
the respective programs involved in urban 
renewal: (city) planning, (building) in- 


spection, land clearance, and housing and 
relocation. In the opinion of the Task 
Force, this form of organization could most 
effectively administer Madison’s renewal 
programs. 

Also, we now refer to the collection 
of land use control ordinances used 
by localities to govern developments 
as “The Development Code.” We find 
that this is an appropriate and useful 
term because it gets the idea across 
that planning is something more than 
the mere adoption of a zoning ordi- 
nance. The ordinances incorporated 
in a development code would cus- 
tomarily include zoning, subdivision, 
and official map regulations. In some 
areas they might include mobile home 
park regulations, housing sanitation 
ordinances, and possibly building, 
electrical and plumbing ordinances. 
(In Wisconsin, the basic building, 
electrical and plumbing regulations 
are established by the state, and the 
function of local ordinances is to en- 
act regulations more stringent than 
state minimum standards. ) 

I believe that I would not use the 
term “urban” in defining this depart- 
ment, but that is a minor point. 

Walter K. Johnson, Director 
Division of Planning, Wisconsin 
Department of Resource Development 


Dwelling Units as a Producer of Highway Demand 
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The three charts at the left are 
from a transportation study and high- 
way plan in Rockland County, New 
York, prepared by the County Plan- 
ning Board in cooperation with the 
Highway Department. (See Planners 
Library.) They illustrate the rela- 
tion of residential density to trip- 
generation: 


1) The fewer dwelling units per 
acre, the fewer trips per acre. 

2) The fewer dwelling units per 
acre, the more trips per dwelling unit. 


3) The fewer dwelling units per 
acre, the more vehicles per dwelling 
unit. 


Among the reasons cited were the 
necessity for more trips by vehicles 
in low density areas; the direct rela- 
tionship between trips and income: 
and the fact that as the number of 
dwelling units per acre decreases, the 
number of persons per dwelling unit 
increases. 


De-saLtTinG: The General Electric 
Company has developed a new distil- 
lation process for de-salting sea water. 
In more than 1,000 hours of tests, 
fresh water has been produced that 
is salt-free to within one part of salt 
per million parts of water. Forty-two 
pounds of fresh water can be extract- 
ed from 100 pounds of sea water 
with this process. It is also applicable 
to brackish or polluted water. 


METROPOLITAN Park: A 1,765-acre 
metropolitan park, located eight miles 
from downtown, was recently recom- 
mended by the San Diego planning 
department and approved by the city 
council. Approximately two-thirds of 
the area lies within a military reser- 
vation that has recently been declared 
surplus. The plan calls for preserva- 
tion of the natural ruggedness of the 
area. (See Planners Library.) 


SEATTLE ENVIRONMENT: Citizens’ 
advisory committees in Seattle have 
drafted two new laws to make their 
city more pleasant and liveable. Both 
laws were passed by the city council. 

The first is a noise abatement ordi- 
nance: not more than 95 decibels of 
noise are permitted, as checked by 
a decibel meter located 20 feet from 
a motor vehicle. Excessive noise from 
several sources are forbidden, includ- 
ing: horns; loading and unloading of 
boxes; advertising loudspeakers; ra- 
dios, television sets, and phonographs 
which “disturb the peace, quiet, and 
comfort of the neighboring inhabi- 
tants”; sirens on escort service and 
ambulances, except in an emergency; 
whistles from locomotives; whistling, 
shouting, and other loud human 
noises on public streets, in hotels, etc. 
Conviction for a violation carries a 
maximum penalty of $300 or 90 days 
in jail. 

The second law is an air pollution 
control ordinance. An Air Pollution 
Control Advisory Board has also been 
created. 
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Question and Comment: 


Subdivision Improvement Installation 





Do cities ever utilize a restrictive covenant in subdivision plats that will allou 
the final plat to be filed and recorded. but with such covenant restricting the 
sale of lots until grading, utility extensions, and street improvements are installed ? 


We are not aware of any cases in 
which municipal governments use a 
restrictive covenant, after the final 
plat has been recorded, as a device 
to restrict the sale of lots until re- 
quired improvements have been in- 
stalled. We will attempt. however. to 
throw light on three pertinent ques- 
tions: (1) Can local governments en- 
ter into restrictive covenant 
ments with a land owner? (2) Assum- 
ing they can, would such an agree- 
ment be enforceable? (3) Assuming 
a restrictive covenant was enforce- 
would the arrangement you 
suggest be an improvement over the 
usual practice of requiring the de- 
veloper to post a performance bond 
as a condition of plat approval? Our 
comments. of course, should be close- 
ly scrutinized by your city attorney. 


a 0TPR- 
agrec 


able. 


Our impression is that most cases 
of covenant agreements between the 
city and a second party occur when 
the city actually owns the land. In a 
redevelopment: project, for example. 
after clearance and demolition of 
slum properties. the city, which now 
owns the land. can enter into a cove- 
nant agreement with the prospective 
buyer, requiring him to conform to 
certain conditions. 


Covenants have been used by some 
cities in spot zoning cases. In these 
instances, the city does not hold title 
to the land. For example, a tract of 
land in a residential district may be 
rezoned for commercial use to permil 
a gas station. Because the zoning or- 
dinance makes no provision for buf- 
fering the gas station from the sur- 
rounding area. there have been cases 
in which the city entered into an 
agreement with the gas station owner 
requiring him to build or plant some 
sort of buffer strip. Some courts have 
held such a covenant to be invalid. 
and we would be 
with them. 


inclined to agree 


But let’s assume the city could en- 
ter into a restrictive covenant agree- 
ment even though it did not hold 
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title to the land: would such an agree- 
ment be enforceable? The law on re- 
strictive complicated, 
with interpretations varying by state. 
We understand that some states frown 
on protective covenants, in part, be- 
cause of the complex enforcement 
problems involved. Aspo has not done 


covenants is 


a great deal of study on covenant 
agreements mainly because their cre- 
ation and enforcement are not usually 
government functions. Your city at- 
torney undoubtedly knows the atti- 
tude prevalent in your state courts. 
and his advice should be sought to 
determine the likelihood of enforcing 
restrictive covenants in the situation 
you describe. 


Supposing enforcement was not a 
problem, would the method you de- 
scribe be an improvement over the 
existing practices which relate to 
utility installation? As we see it, the 
principal benefit of allowing the final 
plat to be recorded. but utilizing a 
restrictive covenant to restrict lot 
sale until the improvements are in- 
stalled, would be to eliminate the in- 
terest payments usually paid by the 
subdivider on performance bonds. He 
would still, however. have to raise 
the cash to install the required im- 
provements. 


This goes back to a fundamental 
principle of a modern subdivision 
control program—a guarantee of as- 
surance that the subdivider will in- 
stall the improvements for which he 
is obligated. In earlier days. sub- 
dividers were not required to post 
performance bonds as guarantees: in 
fact. the burden of improvement in- 
stallation fell heavily on the city. 
Premature subdividing ran rampart 
during the late 1920’s, and many 
communities were left holding the 
bag—streets and sewers were installed 
by the city but speculative developers 
reneged because the building boom 
petered out. The result: stretches of 
land semi-improved with useless 
streets and  weed-choked _ utilities. 
City efforts to remedy the situation 


went astray either because the de 
velopers could not be proven liable, 
or were bankrupt. 


Under the system you suggest, the 
plat would be recorded, a developer 
could build houses, install some im. 
provements, and then fail to meet 
fully the terms of the covenant. Re 
course to the city? File suit and hope 
to collect. We see no real advantages 
for the city under this approach, 
whereas by requiring the subdivider 
to post a performance bond before 
final plat recording. the city can cok 
lect from the bonding company if the 
subdivider fails to meet the terms of 
the performance bond agreement. 


If the problem is one of excessive 
financial burden on the subdivider, 
you may wish to look into the tech 
nique of subdividing, 
Some communities, sensitive to the 
burden of the developer. have used 
this technique to reduce excessive fi- 
nancial outlay at any one time, 
Through progressive subdividing, a 
developer may install improvements 
for a portion of the tract covered by 
the preliminary plat. In this way. 
the subdivision can be developed in 
sections and the developer's costs are 
spread over a longer time-period. 
Caution should be exercised. though, 
to prevent the developer from build- 
ing a section of the plat and then re- 
neging on the rest of the proposal, 


Tes ; > 
progressive 


(Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from the Aseo Planning 
{dvisory Service.) 


Coming Conference 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 
HousinG AND PLANNING, Biennial 
meeting of the Council: Santiago. 
Spain, September 3-9. Themes will 
be “The Improvement of Existing 
Dwellings (Rehabilitation): Techni- 
cal and Economic Limitations”: and 
“The Preservation and Use of His- 
toric Urban Monuments and Sites.” 
For official program and registration 
forms, write to the International 
Federation for Housing and Plan- 
ning, Alexanderstraat 2, The Hague. 
Netherlands. Attendance is not lim- 
ited to members. Persons interested 
in becoming members of the U. S. 
Delegation to the council meeting 
should write to Dennis O’Harrow. 
Aspo executive director and U.S. 
member of the Executive Committee 
of IFHP. 
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The 1961 Aspo delegate to Denver 
will ascend to a plateau lying one 
mile high, 200 miles long and 40 
miles wide, alongside the craggy wall 
of the Rockies. But the region is a 
far cry from what it was when Sena- 
ior Daniel Webster referred to it in 


1838: 


“What do we want with that vast 
worthless area? A region of savages 
and wild beasts. of desert, shifting 
sands and whirlwinds of dust. of cac- 
lus and prairie dogs? To what use 
could we ever hope to put these great 
deserts or these endless mountain 
ranges, impregnable and covered to 
their very bases with eternal snow?” 


Today, our visitor will find a re- 
sion of young cities and a metropoli- 
lan giant. Here. beyond any influence 
of navigable water, he will see un- 
mgested urban building, strikingly 
different from New York or Chicago. 
From Denver, the eastern horizon 
tolls down into great cattle and wheat 
ranges underlaid by oil and _ gas. 
Westward across the Rocky Mountain 
wall lie high evergreen forests. rich 
mines and fertile river valleys. The 
torthern horizon rises into the high 
ranches of Wyoming and the wheat- 
ands of Montana. And the southern 
wrizon tips down into the old Spanish 
valleys of the Rio Grande. 


Seven centuries ago, Stone Ave 
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men started to build cities in the 
cliffs, but could not engineer enough 
water to sustain them. Four centuries 
ago, Coronado came to seek the 
“Seven Golden Cities of Cibola.” 
Since then, pioneers and engineers 
have built seven urban regions in 
Colorado, completely beyond Corona- 
do’s imagination. 


The first “City of Cibola” is made 
up of Denver and 15 other communi- 
ties with a population of 950,000 and 
a forecast for 2,500,000 by the end 
of the century. This complex of 
industry. education, re- 
search, finance, engineering and gov- 
ernment is the service center of the 
West. It is becoming the Detroit of 
the space age. Its economic diversity 
embraces food, minerals, missiles and 
recreation. Its interests and_ living 
standards are attracting one of the 
country’s major metropolitan booms. 
To our Aspro delegate, this multi-cen- 
tered new metropolis may suggest a 
prototype of the age of inland trans- 
portation—of horse, rail, auto, plane 
and missile. And a prototype of high 
urban standards. 


: The “City of Cibola” 
stretches from Colorado Springs to 
Pueblo to Canon City, with a 200,000 
population expected to reach 750,000 
by the year 2000. It is an economy of 
steel, food, military training, hospitals 
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and recreation. It commands a strate- 
gic junction of interstate highways, 
railroads, and the big Arkansas-Fry- 
ing Pan water project. 


The third region of cities lies at the 
north end of the foothills plateau, a 
spacious group of seven cities and 12 
towns, with a 120,000 population ex- 
petted to be at 200,000 by the end 
of the century. Here is an economy 
rivaling California’s Imperial Valley 
in irrigated agricultural production, 
fed by a transmountain system which 
alone irrigates 615,000 acres. It is 
balanced with a circle of national in- 
dustries ranging from sugar and food 
processing to auto and aircraft equip- 
ment, plus Colorado State College and 
Colorado State University. 

The fourth region of cities will 
stretch in a 100-mile-long chain from 
Glenwood Springs down the Colorado 
River to Grand Junction, and turn 
southward up the Gunnison River to 
Montrose. The present population of 
90,000 will exceed 500,000 by the 
year 2000. This economy of uranium, 
oil, fruits, and cattle awaits the im- 
pact of shale oil expected to reach one 
million barrels per day and bring a 
$387 million payroll per year, 340,000 
new people and 100,000 new homes. 

The fifth urban region will lie in a 
triangle formed by Durango, Cortez 
and Farmington. From a present pop- 
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Model above depicts Denver as it was in 1864 
offices, general stores, wagon train corrals and saloons. 


ulation of 50,000, it may pass 100,000 
by the end of the century. It com- 
mands vast fields of gas, uranium and 
rare metals. But, in stark contrast, it 
is also a center of Indian archaeology 
and vast desert Indian reservations. 
When uranium and gas were un- 
covered beyond the Mesa Verde, Cad- 
illacs joined up with burros! 


The sixth urban region lies in 
northeast Colorado in the valley of the 
Platte, headwater of the Missouri. 
There stretches a chain of growing 
cities from Fort Morgan to Sterling, 
rich in agriculture, oil and gas. From 
a present population of 45,000, these 
communities may grow to 100,000 
by 2000 A.D. More than 100 petro- 
leum fields have been uncapped, ma- 
jor pipelines and numerous refineries 
have been built. 


The seventh urban region lies in 
the southeastern valley of Colorado, 
along the Arkansas River, a chain 
of cities with 40,000 people today, 
forecast for 80,000 by the end of the 
century. It is an economy of meat, 
sugar, and produce. The early po- 
tential of the Arkansas-Frying Pan 
water project may build the popula- 
tion much faster. 


Today, 102 years after its found- 
ing, Denver is about 600 miles from 
the nearest large cities; it is the hub 
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a rugged town filled with assay 


of Colorado, Wyoming, northern New 
Mexico, eastern Utah, western Kansas 
and Nebraska. Since the gold rush of 
1858, the metamorphosis of the city 
has included all the roles of a mining 
camp, trading post, rail head, cow 
town, market, sanitarium, military 
base, federal center, university center, 
and laboratory of the space age. To- 
day, Denver constitutes a spectrum of 
economic services for a trade area em- 
bracing more than a million square 


miles of the West. 


Denver is Shaped 


Gold staked it out first, but Denver 
really began to take shape when rail- 
roads pushed in about 1870. The 
buffalo and the Indian were driven 
out. A cattle economy was opened up 
to the nation. Rail yards. warehous- 
ing, mining machinery plants, stock- 
yards and grain elevators filled the 
Platte Valley. Transportation reached 
out and formed a framework for a 
future metropolis. 


Then came the next shaping force 
water engineering. It is said that more 
men were shot in fighting over water 
than over gold, cattle and women. 
Water supply was fiercely claimed 
and appropriated by dated decree. 
bought and sold at prices upward 
of $10,000 per second foot. Denver 





drilled through the granite walls of 


; ‘ a dire 

the Continental Divide to reach the , 
. —T ° evel 

headwaters of the Colorado. The city sis 


was sustained until 1950 by its great Ide 
- aa > ° ° t 
Moffat Tunnel. When water rationing 


. . requ 
became ominous during a five-year pres 
drought, Denver launched the biggest § 5-0, 
transmountain diversion project in pre\ 


western history with still another tun. 
nel, 23 miles long, to deliver 500,000§ 9 
acre feet of water. Today, more than § "'" 
1.900 storage reservoirs with a capa-§ °US 
city of 4,300,000 acre feet are lo- Den 
cated throught the state. One project of 2 
alone, the Colorado-Big Thompson 100 
(completed in 1938) , cost $158 million § P''™ 


and brings 310,000 acre feet of water not | 
annually from the Western Slope— “P ' 
through a thirteen-mile tunnel. It sup. worl 
ports seven cities and 615,000 irri. park 
gated acres. re 
fishi 


Frontier attitudes also shaped the § ing 
city. Civic life was kept in an uproar § elev 
by the early companies who staked § rang 
out their own “cities,” jumped each f amp 
other’s claims and even set up their f in : 
own “territory” before Congress thea’ 
sanctioned it. Indians raided the city J whic 
and the city raided Indians. The city J and 
was built on the river flats and soon f [im 
a flood swept away the City Hall, } skia 
along with the Rocky Mountain News } tain 
building and half of downtown. Inf and 
fact, the city was flooded out five f are | 
times before it learned that lesson. f of h 
It also burned down to learn another } of T 
lesson. extel 
N = : peak 
Nearby, in Central City, gold min- 
ing became so energetic that the dig. 
gings from the great “Glory Hole” 
buried the train station completely: 
In Leadville, the city fathers couldn't 
have cared less when miners ex 
vated the city streets, but came 
life and sued for the city’s share 4 
the silver. Once the State Guard dre 
up troops opposite the city poli¢ 
force and pointed cannons at Denve 
City Hall over an issue of state pe 
litical control. Occasionally, loc 
laws were enforced by citizen vigt 
lante groups. 























The modern history of Denvet 
began in 1902 with the famous ce 
solidation of seven cities and a p 
of Arapahoe County into the City at 
County of Denver, an urban area 4 
continuous low density covering 
square miles, well balanced with ce 
tral and local services. 













Early city builders followed 
square pattern of western range sw 
veys and laid out their main hig 
ways broad and straight in cardin 
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direciions. Their residential areas 
even for the lowest economic stratum, 
were more spacious than those of 
older, eastern cities. Even though the 
requirements of public transportation 
pressed for higher land coverage, the 
strong traditions of the homestead 
prevented the piling up of the city. 


Out of this don’t-fence-me-in tradi- 
tion grew one of the country’s fam- 
ous municipal park systems. In 1868. 
Denver acquired its first public park 
of 244 acres; today, it has nearly 
100 city parks and 20 parkways com- 
prising over 2,500 acres. Parks did 
not stop at the city limits, but carried 
up into the mountains to become the 
world’s largest municipally-owned 
park system—14,000 acres of moun- 
tain parks, including splendid skiing, 
fishing. hiking, golf, picnic and hunt- 
ing areas. These are scattered at all! 
elevations over 380 square miles, 
ranging from the famous Red Rocks 
amphitheater which holds over 10,000 
in an acoustically perfect natural 
theater to the Winter Park ski area 
which handles 50,000 skiers a winter 
and has been called by the New York 
Times “the most elaborate city-owned 
ski area in the nation.” Twenty moun- 
tain peaks are in the system. Buffalo 
and elk graze in it. Bear and puma 
are hunted in it. More than 100 miles 
of highways connect it; one stretch 
of road is the highest in America, 
extending to the top of a 14,250-foot 
peak. Park planning goes on—four- 
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teen new regional parks of 500 to 
1,000 acres in size are proposed in all 
of the major drainage courses of 
the metropolitan area. Local parks 
are required in new annexations and 
subdivisions. Present policies call for 
12 per cent of new subdivisions to 
be dedicated for parks and schools. 


When the new shaping force of 
the automobile hit Denver early in 
the century, the broad city pattern 
was ready for it and a luxurious low 
density, averaging 10 persons per 
acre, spread out across the earlier 
transportation framework. High-qual- 
ity residential areas fanned out east- 
ward and southward from wealthy 
Capitol Hill. Beyond the north and 
west workingmen’s sectors, there de- 
veloped a variety of neighborhoods 
of middle economic levels. The south- 
west sector lagged until recently be- 
cause of the obstacle of an old 
blighted area and the lack of radial 
highways. but it is now expanding 
into a whole range of neighborhood 
patterns. 

City Planning Begins 

A long program of city building 
launched in 1904 included the origi- 
nal monumental Civic Center which 
was the start of comprehensive city 
planning. This ambitious program 
included plans for major streets, 


Today's Denver is referred to as the 





parks, boulevards, and recreation fa- 
cilities, traflic systems and mass trans- 
portation; an outline regional plan 
of land use, water supply, flood con- 
trol, recreation, highways and _air- 
ports. The planning movement pro- 
duced zoning in 1925. 


A planning enabling act of 1929 
made it possible for communities to 
create plans. The Denver Planning 
Commission immediately initiated an 
Outline Regional Plan and invited 
neighboring towns and counties to 
join in carrying it further. State plan- 
ning began with the appointment of 
a State Planning Board in 1934. The 
legislature soon broadened the powers 
and responsibilities of the State Plan- 
ning Division. Today, its functions 
include the planning of all major 
state buildings; state development re- 
search and publications; and a plan- 
ning assistance program for local 
communities throughout the state. 
The state’s planning program and the 
surge of postwar growth produced 
many new local planning ordinances, 
zoning and subdivision codes, munici- 
pal and school building plans and 
redevelopment plans even in small 
towns. Two representatives of the 
Planning and Development Section 
are constantly working with local com- 
munities. The Section administers the 
distribution of federal planning grant 


“Queen City of the West.” The area out- 


lined is where the 1864 site on the opposite page was located. 






























































This was the way Denver's Civic Center looked before a program of city 



















building was launched in 1904 as the start of comprehensive city planning. 


funds and is thereby able to promote 
better planning practices. It is study- 
ing techniques for a statewide develop- 
ment plan. 


In the modernization of city gov- 
ernment that occurred after 1948, city 
planning administration was stream- 
lined with a new commission of nine 
members and given new responsibili- 
ties. Projects have included: 1) the 
location of many new public build- 
ings and public works authorized by 
a large bond issue in 1918; 2) a 
basic economic forecast: 3) compre- 
1) cooperation with 
the water board in a suburban land 
use policy; 5) initiation of urban 
renewal: 6) initiation of a capital 


hensive rezoning: 


improvement procedure: 7) assistance 
to regional planning: 8) initiation of 
central area planning: 9) a new met- 
ropolitan transportation plan. The 
Denver Planning Office has a staff of 
8. organized into divisions of Long- 
Range Plans. Current Plans, and Re- 
search. It is giving a great deal of 
attention to transportation and cen- 
tral area planning and is supporting 
the regional planning program with 
substantial research in transportation 


The New Cycle 


The extraordinary postwar metro- 
politan surge generated a new cycle 
of planning and development in the 
Denver area. This has so far pro- 
duced: comprehensive rezoning. ur- 
ban renewal and public housing. re- 
gional planning. industrial relocation. 
extensive water and sanitation devel- 
opment, and a series of metropolitan 
reorganization efforts. It also brought 
unprecedented capital improvement 
problems to an area of fragmented 
local communities and caused desper- 
ate efforts to establish an area-wide 
type of tax—first a municipal income 
tax and than an area-wide sales tax. 


a 


Although these initial efforts failed. 
political and civic leaders are becom- 
ing unanimous in recognizing the 
need for a planned capital improve- 
ment program on a_ metropolitan 


basis. 


The first element of the new cycle. 
comprehensive required 
seven years of technical and educa- 
tional work and its effect carried into 
the rezoning of suburbia. It came 
about this way. The old zoning ordi- 


rezoning, 


nance of 1923 was lone outmoded by 
changes in the technology of build- 
ing and transportation. and was tat- 
tered with adjustments and variances. 
After an exhaustive economic fore- 
cast laid the foundations of land use. 
a new zoning plan was developed by 
more than 100 citizens working on 
committees for the overall map, in- 
dustrial zones. business zones. resi- 
dential zones. and zoning education. 
The first draft was discussed in hear- 
ings held all over the city: later in 
capacity public hearings in City Coun- 
cil. The great debate produced com- 
prehensive rezoning on February 7. 
1955. just five months short of the 
expiration of the second term of a 
seasoned Council and Administration. 


New features of this new zoning ordi. 
nance included: 


1. A new zoning enforcement agen. 
cy, the Department of Zoning Admin. 
istration, to carry out the administra 
tive job. 

2. Nonconforming uses were to be 
recorded, 

3. Spot-zoning was discouraged by 
setting minimum sizes for business 
or apartment zones. 

1. Exclusive industrial, business 
and residential districts were estab. 
lished. 

5. New shopping center applications 
were required to furnish evidence of 
a feasible market and acceptable site 
design. 

6. New types of residential and in. 
dustrial zones were established, with 
performance standards for design and 
external effects. 

7. Architectural freedom was en 
couraged by eliminating absolut 
height restrictions and substituting 
relative heights. floor-area-ratios, ot 
coverage limits and outside areas of 
window exposure. Other provisions 
governed) minimum dwelling — unit 
size. 


Because of its youth and spacious 
ness, Denver has not been so plagued 
with blight as older cities. But urban 
renewal and public housing are be- 
ginning to command attention. Pub 
lic housing progressed first. beginning 
in 1938, and produced 3.210 units 
which now are among the best man 
aged in the country. By establishing 
relocation capacity, public housing 
helped pave the way for the urban 
renewal program initiated in 1982 
with the first efforts of the City Plam 
ning Board to start a small clearane 
project. When this first project failed 
to win a city bond election, a reor 
ganization took place in 1954. i 
1958. a more powerful enabling ae 


One result of the modern city planning begun by Speer, Olmsted and DeBoe 


is Denver's imposing Civic Center. 
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g¢ ordi was passed and an 11-man Urban Re- 
newal Authority was created. The 


current program consists of five proj- 





deel ects (three in the execution stage } , 
inistel plus the country’s first Community 

Renewal Plan, and a downtown re- 
» tom development feasibility study. 

The central business district has 
sed byg had a series of plans, beginning with 
usines{! a basic loop traffic plan of the early 

1930°s. A demonstration plan in 1956 
usinessf! enlisted the help of 13 of the city’s 
. estab.— architectural firms. There is now a 

combined fund from the city and 
cations) business community for a comprehen- 
ence off sive central area plan to be prepared 


under the supervision of the City 
Planning Office. During the last six 
years, downtown Denver has changed 
its skyline almost beyond recognition 
with 10 large new buildings. The 
trend to large offices, hotels and gov- 
ernment. and the new building tech- 


ble site 


and in- 
d, with 
ign and 


Was eh : - 
ibsolute— nology and transportation revolution, 
stitutine have forced the issue of a bold plan 
tios. lot for the next half-century. 

ireas of New multi-story apartments ap- 


peared on Capitol Hill in 1957. Con- 
struction has continued in a specta- 
cular manner to meet the great de- 
mand for apartments of all types. 
Private capital is clearing and rebuild- 


ovisions 


if unil 


pacious 


plagued ing. piece by piece, a well-conserved 
it urban old residential district. In large part. 
are be this is due to sound zoning and traf- 
a Pub-T fic engineering. 

. oe Industrial development is taking 
nat we unpredicted forms and locations. 
lishing | First. large new warehousing moved 
housine§ {rom the old central district to the 


© urbang at north and south where big sites 
in 1952 for one-story mechanized operation 


‘ty Plan-§ could be assembled. Then, major man- 
Jearane§ “facturing plants such as the new 
ct failed], Martin Missile Plant, the Sundstrand 

a reor§ Aviation plant. and steel and build- 
1951. Ing me products’ firms broke away from 


the old central district to pioneer new 
locations 10 to 20 miles away. In the 
1 DeBoer middle distance, organized industrial 
parks furnishing a complete set of 
utilities and their own building stand- 
ards for selective plant development 


bling acl 








are now underway. 






The Metropolitan Challenge 





The evolving new pattern of the 
Denver metropolitan area shows a 
multi-centered network of 15 com- 
munity units ranging in population 
from 5.000 to Denver's 190,000. 
There are expected to be another 15 
fmmunity units by 1980. 









Years ago, local trade and industry 
tablished about 10 nucleii. The new 


May 1961 







forces that multiply these communities 
are a combination of the automobile, 
unprecedented — population — growth. 
large-scale subdivisions, improvised 
water and sewer districts, and plenty 
of suburban political energy. In this 
new and confused picture, the planned 
community unit may yet become the 
answer to basic problems of metro- 
politan organization. 


As this multi-centered urban pat- 
tern rushes ahead from today’s 950.- 
000 population to 1,600,000 in 1980 
and to 2.500.000 in the year 2000, 
its land area will increase from to- 
day's 130 square miles to 230 square 
miles in 1980 and 310 square miles 
in the year 2000. The corresponding 

































cation, inefliciency and waste. and is 
a prima facie case for metropolitan 
planning and reorganization. 

The planning challenge is to deter- 
mine 20 years in advance where new 
large anchors of public works ought 
to be located. To meet it, the many 
governments created a Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. 

They have undertaken to design 
four 10-year stages of metropolitan 
growth. The historic pattern of com- 
munity units and their community 
service centers, at intervals of four 
or five miles, presents a working 
model for vast expansion. These units 
are clearly evident geographically 


Located in a mountain valley, the Martin Missile Plant is one of numerous, major 
manujacturing plants situated 10 to 20 miles from Denver’s central district. 


public facility requirements for this 
period of growth will exceed $3 bil- 
lion worth of highways, water and 
sewer systems. school, parks and hos- 
pitals. It the image of the town pump 
and the hitching post are still in the 
minds of Denver's old generation. 
the prospect of voting on $100 mil- 
lion worth of water system in a single 
election is rather shocking even to 
the new generation! 


There are 216 units of government 
in this one metropolitan area, includ- 
ing 19 cities, five counties, 27 school 
districts, 27 fire districts, 68 sanita- 
tion districts, 56 water districts, and 
1} recreation districts. This, of course. 
is too much local government, dupli- 





though not always politically. Their 
centers are filling out with a com- 
plete range of shopping, personal 
services, and community institutions. 
This seems to happen when one of 
these units passes thirty or forty 
thousand in population. The latest 
versions of these communities are es- 
sentially residential, without their own 
employment base or self-sufficient tax 
structure. For the most part, new 
basic industry is staking out an in- 
dependent pattern according to its 
own rules of transportation and large 
land assemblage. The evolving region- 
al picture is one of a more spacious, 
more specialized pattern of land uses 
in which better designed residential 
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communities are separated from in- 
dustrial locations. And this is forcing 
the planning of an integrated metro- 
politan highway system, metropolitan 
reorganization of essential services, 
regional tax measures and conseqen- 
tial governmental changes. 


These are the trends. A multi-cen- 
tered pattern may seem strange 
against a history of successive consoli- 
dations. In 1859. three little villages 
consolidated and even proclaimed 
their own “Territory of Jefferson,” 
complete with a governor, legislature. 
and court before Congress established 
the Colorado territory! The famous 
20th amendment of 1902 resulted in 
the consolidation of seven cities into 
a coterminous City and County of 
Denver, and a coterminous school dis- 
trict. But new efforts to consolidate 
the far-flung new communities have 
so far met with persistent political 
difficulties. 

Beneath the political resistance to 
large-scale consolidation, there may 
be more fundamental obstacles. One 
may be the very magnitude of the 
area and the dispersal of the economic 
pattern and the utility pattern. An- 
other may be the extraordinary ratio 
of almost one car for every two peo- 
ple, and all its implications. New 
forms of state and federal aid for 
public facilities are helping the too 
many and too small suburban govern- 
ments get through their growing 
pains. All these are strong centrifugal 
forces overbalancing the old central 
attractions of mass employment, mass 
transportation, mass shopping and 
big city efficiency. 

In this perspective, the Denver met- 
ropolitan picture is one of numerous 
suburban communities growing 400 
per cent in each decade and striving 
to solidify their local functions while 
the central city is filling up and level- 
ing off to a growth of about 15 per 
cent, beginning to redevelop, per- 
fecting its public facilities and strug- 
gling to carry more than its share of 
metropolitan public services such as 
sanitation, highways, parks and cul- 
tural institutions. 


Clues to the Future 


The clue to the future may be 
found in the beginning of consolida- 
tion in these services. In the case of 
metropolitan sanitation, after four 
vears of regional studies, engineering 
for a $25 million central sewage treat- 
ment system is nearly complete. This 
system will receive the raw and partly 
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Plan of Metropolitan Sanitation District now being engineered shows terminal 
treatment plant and trunks to receive effluence from local plants. 


treated sewage from more than 20 
local districts and complete the treat- 
ment process. It will be financed by 
revenue bonds serviced by local rates 
charged to the member districts and 


cities. 


With this historic event, metropoli- 
tan Denver will cross a new threshold 
and other services may follow. Water 
is another example. The extraordinary 
engineering required for transmoun- 
tain diversion has always called for 
pooling metropolitan resources. The 
Denver Board of Water Commission- 
ers has assumed this responsibility. 
It is now engaged in a 10-year metro- 
politan water program to cost $141 
million. The headwaters of the Blue 
River on the Western Slope will be 
impounded and conducted through a 
23-mile transmountain tunnel. By a 
network of standardized distribution 
contracts. metropolitan water engi- 
neering is indeed approaching con- 
solidation. 

Highway development is another 
example of integrated planning, with 
four different levels of government 
involved. A massive transportation 
plan involving the State Highway De- 
partment, together with the City and 
County of Denver, the Regional Plan- 
ning Commission and, through the 


cw sal 2) | 


Regional Commission, all the sub- 
urban counties and cities, is under: 
way. The first origin - destination 
study, in 1914, resulted in the cross. 
metropolitan Valley Highway and nu- 
merous arterial highways. After 15 
years, this first plan was completed 
and, of course, the highways satu- 
rated. The new plan was launched 
with more than 200,000 trip meas. 
urements and local capacity and vol- 
ume studies throughout the state, 
county and city road systems. The 
planning agencies of the city and 
region projected stage land use plans 
for 1970, 1980, and beyond. These 
plans are being translated directly 
into traffic generation factors and all 
of the detailed data is being automati- 
cally processed to predict future point 
to-point traffic volume. These volumes 
will be used in traffic assignment for- 
mulas to determine highway enlarge 
ment, new routes, and_ intersection 
designs. Vehicle registration is rapid 
ly rising past the 300,000 mark and 
the rate of automobile increase is fat 
higher than the rate of population in- 
crease. It now occupies second place 
in expense rank among public facili- 
ties. exceeded only by schools. 


Regional parks are still another 
area of metropolitan functional con 
solidation. In four years, the physical 
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plan of 14 regional park sites and an 
effective regional parks association 
have made great headway, first in 
state legislation to establish a state 
parks department and now to estab- 
lish a regional park and land conser- 
vation agency. The agency will have 
powers of taxation for the acquisi- 
tion and development of regional 
parks. drainage courses, gravel ex- 
cavations and waste lands recover- 
able for recreation. At the same time, 
the 14 large suburban recreation dis- 
tricts and Denver are developing un- 
iform standards and facilities tailored 
to this population and climate. 


Problems of hospital organization 
and expansion in this national health 
center, with its 28 hospitals, are ra- 
pidly leading toward unified planning 
of certain facilities and functions. 

Still another instance is a new li- 
brary reference system covering the 
four metropolitan counties. This pro- 
eram, jointly administered by the 
state, Denver, and the suburbs, han- 
dles the interchange of reference ma- 
terials from the primary center of the 
new Denver Public Library. 


The Organization Pattern 


At this junction, perhaps the most 
essential function being consolidated 
is metropolitan planning itself! This 
has happened in Boulder, Denver. 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, Aspen, Estes 
Park, Rangely and Ft. Morgan. 

The Boulder Regional Planning As- 
sociation is the forerunner of com- 
bined planning in Colorado. In 1951, 


BLUE RIVER 
DIVERSION 
PROJECT 


Water from snow—model 
at right shows the vast 
system of reservoirs and 
(ransmountain diversion 
tunnels which eventually 
will deliver 275.000 acre 
feet of water per year to 
the Denver area from the 
Pacific watershed. 
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the City of Boulder, together with 


Boulder County and the Boulder 
school district, formed the Regional 
Planning Association, contributing 
equally to the budget. Over. the years, 
this organization has guided the 
growth of the Boulder region and 
produced a great deal of public edu- 
cation in planning and park develop- 
ment. On a well-planned basis, the 
Boulder region, one of the most beau- 
tiful urban areas in the United States, 
is now booming with a vast expan- 
sion of the University of Colorado, a 
new center of the National Bureau 
of Standards and the National Center 
for Atmospheric Research. 


In the Denver area, the Inter- 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion is a federation of all planning 
agencies of cities and counties in the 
area, with a joint budget from the 
counties and federal government. Its 
work is to coordinate the most criti- 
cal mutual projects: a regional land 
use plan, transportation plan, sewage 
plan, multi-use drainage course plan, 
zoning standardization, central data 
system for housing and land use 
data, and the review of all large de- 
velopment plans. 


Under the urgency of area-wide 
planning and engineering of public 
services, the issué of metropolitan 
government has come into the head- 
lines. Recently, four reorganization 
plans were launched, but none have 
stayed “in orbit.” These “test firings” 
included a new consolidation plan, a 
federation plan, a metropolitan county 
plan and an initiated annexatian plan. 
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Metropolitan Denver is certainly well 
along in the testing period of 15 years 
that preceded Miami’s metropolitan 
government, 


Public interest in reorganization is 
growing rapidly among civic groups 
like the League of Women Voters. 
A new official group—the Metropoli- 
tan Cooperative Commission — has 
been formed to talk about metropoli- 
tan policy. This group is composed 
of seven mayors, county commission- 
ers from the four counties, three rep- 
resentatives of labor, three from in- 
dustry, three from the major reli- 
gious denominations and three from 
the public utilities. It has already 
generated policies on sanitation, trans- 
portation, health, taxes and state leg- 
islation. In less than two years, the 
first policy is showing concrete re- 
sults. 


The Aspro Conference comes to 
Denver at a historical turning point. 
Great questions of metropolitan de- 
sign, organization and finance face 
the city. The Conference itself will 
lend encouragement. This is a time 
for perspective. From the city, it is 
possible to scan 100 miles of high, 
forbidding crags from Pike’s Peak 
to Long’s Peak. Metropolitan prob- 
lems are almost as visible and even 
more formidable. All physical plans 
point deeply into unexplored areas of 
metropolitan representation, taxation 
and legislation. Whether these explor- 
ations will lead to some form of met- 
ropolitan federation or a more revo- 
lutionary form of consolidation will 
soon become clear. 


MOFFAT TUNNEL 
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‘sixty-one 


What is the American Society of 
Planning Officials? No organization 
can be described adequately by the 
brief statement of purpose contained 
in its corporate charter, plus a few 
facts about services. publications, 
miscellaneous activities and the size 
of its membership and budget. Aspo’s 
activities have always been so wide- 
spread and varied that even to com- 
pile a list in major categories is a 
difficult task. Moreover. the essence 
would be missing—the judgment of 
its members and others as to its value. 
Leadership, respect and trust are aims 
(and accomplishments) that Aspo 
as an organization entity regards 
more highly than the popularity of 
its services and the growth of its 
membership. 


Until quite recently, Aspro ab- 
stained from reporting in the News- 
letter most of the numerous occasions 
and the variety of ways that it ad- 
vanced the cause. At the beginning 
of this year. we started an experi- 
ment of reporting some of these 
things to you. We began to realize 
(somewhat belatedly. perhaps ) that 
the great increase in) membership 
during the past few years meant that 
many of you were quite unfamiliar 
with the Aspo record, past and pres- 
ent. We want you to know about 
\spo—your organization—aside from 
the Newsletter, Jobs in Planning, the 
annual Conference and its published 
papers. and our two special subscrip- 
lion services. 


Aspo is quite a bit more. We won't 
devote much-needed Newsletter space 
to mere horn-tooting, but on the ba- 
sis of many recent comments we 
believe most members like knowing 
more about what Aspo does. 


An important development in 1961 
will be an expansion of the Aspo 
offices. The 14 organizations in 
“Thirteen-Thirteen” and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago signed a contract last 
month for a new extension to the 
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building. It will be financed by bonds 
purchased by the organizations, and 
by a contribution from the Univer- 
sity. 


The new wing will provide 12.000 
square feet of additional space. AsPo’s 
offices will be enlarged by 50 per 
cent—space that is badly needed. Our 
present staff of 17 is very overcrowd- 
ed. and even the current work load 
requires additional professional and 
clerical staff. 

Ground was broken for the new 
wing in April, and we hope to move 
into our enlarged quarters by the end 
of the year. 


This particular issue of the Vews- 
letter, “The Conference Issue.” has 
traditionally contained a_ statistical 
report on Aspo’s membership. serv- 
ices and budget. So here are some 
statistics on Aspo: 


Membership 

Three more countries were added 
last year to Aspo’s world-wide mem- 
hership, making a total of 50 coun- 
tries participating in the Society's 
Argentina: Australia: Aus- 
tria: Barbados: Belgium: Bolivia: 
Brazil: Canada; Chile: Colombia: 
Costa Rica: Cuba: Denmark: Do- 
minican Republic; Egypt: England: 


programs: 


France: Germany; Greece: Hondur- 
as: Hungary: India: Iraq: Israel: 
lialy: Japan: Korea: Mexico: the 
Netherlands: New Zealand: Nicara- 
Norway; Panama: 
Poland: Por- 
tugal: Romania: Russia: Saudi Ara- 
hia: South Africa: Spain: Sweden: 
Switzerland: Thailand: Turkey: Uru- 
guay: Venezuela—and the United 
States. including Puerto Rico, Guam. 
and the Virgin Islands. 


gua: Nigeria: 
Peru: the Philippines: 


Individual membership in Aspro 
was 10 per cent higher on March 31. 
1961. than on March 31. 1960. This 
figure does not include the member- 
ship granted to a Planning Advisory 
Service subscriber. nor the educa- 
tional and public libraries that are 
not members but subscribe to the 
Vewsletter and the annual volume of 
conference papers. An even greater 
increase in individual members is 
likely during 1961: individual mem- 
bership rose by 3.4 per cent in the 
first three months of this year. 

Circulation of the monthly Aspo 
Vewsletter in April was 6,700—up 
1.000 over \pril of last year. 


Planning Advisory Service 


Aspo’s Planning Advisory Service 
subscribers increased by 5.7 per cent 
in the 12-month period since March 
31, 1960. Inquiries from subscribers 
average more than 53 per month. (A 
typical inquiry and answer is carried 
in the Newsletter each month under 
the title “Question and Comment.”) 
The monthly Information Reports 
that were issued to subscribers dur. 
ing the past year were listed in the 
March Newsletter. 


Expansion of Aspro Planning Ad. 
visory Service to include detailed re- 
view of the text of a zoning ordinance 
was authorized last fall by the Aspo 
Board of Directors. The action was 
taken in order to meet requests from 
subscribers for such review, and this 
kind of work will be undertaken 
whenever it is possible to do so with. 
out jeopardizing the quality of the 
regular information and advisory 
services and the research reports to 
which subscribers are entitled. 


Field Services 

\sro has also recently expanded 
its field services in response to nu 
merous requests from public planning 
agencies for guidance on planning 
organization and administration, 
Growth in planning agency responsi 
bilities, budgets and_ staffs have 
brought new problems of efficient or- 
ganization and administration. In the 
past. Aspo has from time to time 
made special studies and recommen: 
dations on the administrative organi 
zation of planning: for example, in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago. Denver, Des Moines. Syracuse 
(New York), and Dade County 
(Florida). An administrative study 
was made last year for the North 
eastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission. A more et 
tensive study is underway at the pres 
ent time for the Pittsburgh City Plan- 
ning Commission. 


In addition to providing this kind 
of service to planning agencies, 4 
major purpose of this expanded ae: 
tivity will be to build up educational 
materials in planning administration. 
so that Aspro can offer in this aspect 
of planning the same quality of a 
sistance that it is now able to give 
in other subject fields such as zoning. 
subdivision regulation, capital budg- 
cling. ete. 
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Zoning Digest 


The articles included in Aspo’s 
monthly Zoning Digest have covered 
a wide range of subjects during the 
past year. “Planning Law and the Su- 
preme Court” is discussed by Nor- 
man Williams. Jr. in two recent. is- 
sues. He examines such basic consti- 
jutional doctrines as due process and 
equal protection, considers their de- 
velopment in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and compares 
iheir application by state courts in 
planning cases. 

\n article by David N. McBride 
and Richard F. Babeock—and a reply 
hy Charles M. Haar and Arnold K. 
Mytelka —— expressed different views 
on statutory requirements that zoning 
ordinances be based on a_ master 
plan. Other articles have covered 
-uch topics as the language of zoning 
ordinances, the use of policy state- 
ments, and zoning and the industrial 
developer. More than one article has 
criticized the actions of boards of ap- 
peals (but a forthcoming article will 
suggest that perhaps these boards 
like juries—do a pretty good job of 
dispensing “rough justice”). 


\s always. most of each issue of 
Joning Digest is devoted to summa- 
ries of recent court cases in the con- 
tantly-changing field of zoning. 
Cases on floating zoning, shopping 
center zoning. exclusion of gasoline 
salions from business districts. and 
wzoning by contract are among the 


many important decisions summa- 
rized-in the past year. 
The subscribers. which have in- 


creased by 20 per cent since January 
1960. include: local, state, federal 
and foreign planning agencies; rede- 
velopment agencies; boards of zoning 
appeal: city and private attorneys: 
mayors and managers: building offi- 
cials: planning and law libraries: con- 
sultants: architects and engineers. 


Book Sales 


More than 180 titles are now being 
wld by Aspo. Twenty-two have been 
added since the beginning of the 
jear: 1] Planning Advisory Service 
lnformation Reports released for gen- 
ral sale for the first time: two major 
bibliographies and nine books issued 
by other publishers and sold by Aspo 
ith a special discount to members. 


Total sales are close to 5.000 cop- 
sa year. One of the current best- 
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sellers is Text of a Model Zoning Or- 
dinance—more than 800 copies since 
it was announced in the August 1960 
\spo Newsletter. A perennial best- 
seller is Mr. Planning Commissioner. 


Under the discount arrangements. 
an Aseo member would have saved 
$57.70 on 78 resale publications that 
have been offered through our book 
sale sery ice. 


Income 


\spo’s income increases, roughly, 
about 10 per cent a year. The source 
of income and the estimated income 
for 1961 are shown in the accom- 
panying bar chart, as well as the in- 
come trend over the 25-year period 
1935-1960. 


Planning Personnel 


Aspo’s Jobs in Planning, which is 
issued twice a month, listed more 
than 620 positions available in 1960. 
In the first three months of 1961, 76 
more job ads were carried than in the 
same three-month period a year ago. 
Thirty-three of these jobs were at a 
salary of $10,000 or more. The total 
number of jobs advertised at this sal- 
ary in 1960 was 40. (Neither of these 
figures include jobs advertised as 
“salary open.” ) 

Statistical analyses are published in 
Jobs in Planning from time to time 
to show the percentage of jobs being 
advertised by various types of agen- 
cies, or by geographic location, or 
by salary range. 
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personals 


Corwin R. Mocive has been ap- 
pointed professor of city planning 
and architecture at the University of 
California. He had been the city 
planning engineer for Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, since 1954. In his new ca- 
pacity. he will serve as head of the 
University Extension Department of 
City and Regional Planning. 


Matruew L, RocKWELL, partner 
in the architectural and planning firm 
of Stanton and Rockwell. Chicago, is 
the new director of public affairs for 
the American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Rockwell is 


a twenty-vear member of Aspo. 


WituiaM L. Stayton of Washing- 
ton. D. C.. has been named Commis- 
sioner of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Mr. Slayton has been active 
in housing, planning, and urban re- 
development for 15 years, and is a 
long-time member of Aspro. His most 
recent work was a broad study of ur- 
ban renewal for the Ford Foundation. 
From 1955 until last July, he was 
vice-president of planning and rede- 
velopment for Webb & Knapp. Inc.. 
and headed the firm’s Washington 
office. His other positions have been 
with the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
as assistant director; Hura field rep- 
resentative: associate director of a 
two-year research study on urban re- 
development: and planning analyst 
in Milwaukee. 


job changes 


C. H. BroLey, now assistant to the 
chairman of the board of the Greater 
Buffalo Development Foundation, 
Buffalo, New York: on one-year leave 
from Arthur D. Little. Inc. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD CHASE, now senior plan- 
ner, Shenango Valley Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania; formerly student, Michigan 
State University. 
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City Planning Commission, Pater- 
son, New Jersey: JoHN S. VAscont, 
planning assistant, formerly planning 
aid, Shenango Valley Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania: and Barry J. MILLER, plan- 
ning technician, formerly 


New York University. 


student, 


C. H. DenHART, now senior plan- 
ner, Tri-County Regional Planning 
Commission, Peoria, Illinois;  for- 
merly associate planner. City-County 
Planning Commission, Rockford, Illi- 
nois. 


Howe Lt G. ERvVIEN, now state plan- 
ning officer, New Mexico State Plan- 
ning Office: formerly city manager, 


Gallup, New Mexico. 


SANFORD 5. FARNESS, now planning 
director, Southeastern Wisconsin Re- 
gional Planning Commission: for- 
merly planning administrator, Michi- 
gan Department of Administration, 
local assistance program. 


Wittiam G. KwebeR, now city 
planner, Norwich, Connecticut: for- 
merly student, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


Leo J. Nowak, Jr., now project 
planner, Candeub, Fleissig & Asso- 
ciates, Newark. New Jersey: for- 
merly senior planner, Niagara Falls 
Planning Department, New York. 


Max PUTTERS, now associate plan- 
ner, Washtenaw County Planning 
Commission, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
formerly student, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


RicHarp W. TAMMEN, now plan- 
ning associate, City Planning Depart- 
ment, Santa Cruz, California; for- 
merly assistant planning director, 
Monterey, California. 


WittiaM D. TooLe, now planner, 
Flatow-Moore-Bryan & Fairbanks, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico; formerly 
head, community planning depart- 
ment, New Mexico State Planning 
Office. 


Puitie Warinc, now planner II, 
Minnesota Department of Business 
Development, St. Paul; formerly 
planning consultant, Detroit. 


Bruce A. Watts, now planning di- 
rector, Kalamazoo County Planning 
Commission, Michigan; formerly 
planning director, Rockville, Mary- 
land. 


School News 


The Government of Venezuela re. 
cently completed an agreement with 
the MIT-Harvard Joint Center for 
Urban Studies for research and tech 
nical assistance in the Guayana re. 
gion. 

The Joint Center, together with 
Venezuelan officials and experts, will 
analyze the economic structure and 
the potential of the region to deter. 
mine the requirements for housing, 
commerce and industry, public sery- 
ices, and for the pattern of urban and 
regional growth. They will also pre. 
pare a comprehensive development 
plan for the design of a new city of 
about 200,000 population, probably 
to be called Guayana City. 

The region has such a_ unique 
combination of natural resources that 
it is called the Ruhr of South Amer. 
ica. A new hydroelectric plan is 
already producing low-cost power, 
Koppers plans to build a steel mill; 
Reynolds Metals Company, in con. 
junction with the Venezuelan govern: 
ment, will build an aluminum plant. 


The Department of Community and 
Regional Planning of The University 
of British Columbia has signed an 
agreement with the Bureau of Tech- 
nical Assistance Operations of the 
United Nations to initiate and de 
velop an Institute for Community 
Planning in Ghana. The institute, 
under the auspices of the Ghanian 
government, will train planning tech- 
nicians who will be responsible for 
carrying out a great variety of local 
planning projects. The university 
will supervise the institute for three 
years and advise on a_ continuing 
basis. Professor H. Peter Oberlander 
will act as consultant. Alan H. Arn- 
strong, on leave from the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
in Ottawa, will serve as director of 
the institute for 12 months. It is ex 
pected that the institute will be in 
operation by September. 


Southern Illinois University’s De 
partment of Community Development 
is sponsoring a course on “APHA 
Housing Quality Appraisal Tech 
nique,” May 22-June 23; and a Semi 
nar on “Urban Public Health and 
The Residential Environment,” June 
19-23. For further information, write: 
Director, Department of Community 
Development, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Room 234, Broadview Hotel, 
East St. Louis. 
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ASPO Adds Four New Books for Sale to Members 


Creative Playgrounds and Recrea- 

tion Centers. Alfred Ledermann and 
\lfred Trachsel. Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, Inc., New York. 1960. 175 pp. 
$12.50: $11 to Aspo members. 
In glancing over the photographs 
that illustrate 56 exemplary recrea- 
tional areas in a dozen countries, one 
is immediately struck by the similar- 
ity in the behavior of children the 
world over. The expressions, the ac- 
tions. and the deadly serious, make- 
believe antics of youngsters are not 
very different in Western Europe, 
Japan. Brazil, India or America. Ac- 
cordingly, there is much to be learned 
by examining play areas in other 
parts of the world. For one thing, 
space that we think of as wasted can 
be used as a playground (children 
usually find potential playgrounds be- 
fore grown-ups do, anyhow). The 
Red Indian Playground at Mann- 
heim, Germany, has been practically 
left in wilderness condition. 

Another point of interest is the va- 
riety of “play devices” that have been 
employed around the world. The 
Danes pioneered the “Skrammellege- 
plads” or playground with building 
materials. In Switzerland, a worn-out 
airplane has been put in a play area. 
The “jiggle-net” and other concep- 
tions of American designer Joseph 
Brown are illustrated. The total ef- 
fect of this book is to open new hori- 
zons of play for our children that will 
help them to grow and take a produc- 
tive place in society. (JKR) 


The Landscape of Roads. Sylvia 
Crowe. The Architectural Press, Lon- 
don. 1960. 136 pp. $2.75; $2.25 to 
\sPO members. 

The impact of highways on the 
andseape is a subject of importance 
at this time for three reasons. First, 
currently acceptable standards of 
geometric design for high speed roads 
emphasize the difference in scale be- 
ween the highway and its surround- 
ings, making the problem of compati- 
bility more difficult. Second, the ap- 
parent emphasis on economy and ef- 
feiency in laying out highways neg- 
ects the sometimes deleterious effect 
m the landscape. Third, the present 
program of highway construction in 
he U. S. brings an unparalleled op- 
portunity to gracefully fuse the func- 
tionalism of the new scale with the 


harm of the old. 
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Miss Crowe has approached this 
inquiry with needed sensitivity. While 
her focus is the English countryside, 
she has cited examples of integration 
from American parkway practice of 
earlier years and from the autobahns 
of Germany. Her presentation, sup- 
ported generously with photographs 
and diagrams, will aid in bringing to 
light the worthy but neglected ob- 
jectives of highway landscaping. Her 
arguments are based on safety and 
economy as well as aesthetics. 

Planners and engineers should be 
aware of this book for it is through 
their actions that a public demand 
for good highway landscaping prac- 
tice will emerge. (JKR) 


Opportunities in City Planning. 
Marjorie S$. Berger. Vocational Guid- 
ance Manuals, Inc., New York. 1961. 
approx. 110 pp. $1.65. 

This is the first complete vocation- 
al guidance manual to appear for the 
profession of planning. It is aimed 
at high school seniors and college un- 
dergraduates. There is a description 
of planning, what planners do, the 
career opportunities, the outlook for 
the future needs for professional 
planners, the training required for 
professional status. 

The manual also contains exten- 
sive statistical material on budgets, 
staffs, salaries, etc., that has never 
appeared in other publications. It will 
serve as a useful reference to profes- 
sional planners, in addition to its 
value in explaining the profession 
and encouraging more recruits to the 
professional ranks. 

The author, Miss Marjorie Berger, 
is assistant director of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, and 
has, among other duties, been respon- 
sible for the Aspo Personnel Ex- 
change, the publication of Jobs in 


Planning and the annual Aspo Job 
Market. (DOH) 


Planning and the Urban Commu- 
nity. Edited by Harvey S. Perloff. 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1961. 
235 pp. $4; $3.50 to AsPo members. 

This book brings together the pa- 
pers presented before a seminar spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the University of 
Pittsburgh. Careful editing of the 
papers has resulted in a volume that 
holds together surprisingly well in 


Prize Film 


An award-winning Belgian film 
portraying the importance of plan- 
ning and the role of citizens in shap- 
ing the future of their community is 
now available for rental from the 
University of Illinois. 

The film depicts a community faced 
with having to make a decision on 
the use of a vacant piece of land. 
Will tradition prevail or will pro- 
gressive attitudes determine future 
growth? 

Produced by J. Spinhayer & Co., 
Brussels, 6.000 Inhabitants was one 
of the winners in the international 
film contest held in connection with 
the World Planning Congress of the 
International Federation of Housing 
and Planning in Puerto Rico last June. 
More than 30 films were entered by 
11 countries. 

The production is black and white, 
35 mm., and runs 18 minutes. The 
dialogue is French, with English sub- 
titles. Rental for from one to five 
days is $6, plus $.15 postage and 
insurance. Extended bookings can be 
arranged for additional fees. For fur- 
ther information, contact the Visual 
Aids Service, University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 


Planning Article 


“Urban Design.” Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, 
March 1961. A special issue pre- 
pared under the guest editorship of 
Carl Feiss, chairman of the Ata Com- 
mittee on Urban Design. It contains 
19 articles by well-known architects 
and planners. 50 cents. 





view of the diversity of presentations. 
This is not a textbook. The indi- 
vidual essays are not complete state- 
ments on a particular topic—rather 
the emphasis is on characterizing the 
planning field. The materials are or- 
ganized into three areas: the urban 
community, what we know or may 
come to know about it: various ap- 
proaches to organizing city planning; 
and the nature of present and future 
city planning activities, and their im- 
plications for planning education. 
Toes are trod upon and there is a 
tendency to shoot from the hip. Alto- 
gether stimulating, the book has 
enough research ideas to keep us 
busy for a very long time. (JP) 
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planners library 


Community Political Systems. Ed- 
ited by Morris Janowitz. The Free 
Press of Glencoe. Ill. 1961. 259 pp. 
$7.50. 

This volume contains six case his- 
political behavior. five 
American and one Norwegian. Of 
particular interest to planners is 
Scott Greer’s analysis of the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Studies and the discred- 
ited (or, at least, not proved) hypoth- 
eses with which the researchers start- 
ed. There are some apple carts upset 
and some lessons that metropolitan 
planners can learn here. (DOH) 


tories on 


Hospitals, Clinics, and Health 
Centers. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
New York. 1960. 264 pp. $9.75. 

Architectural planning aspects of 
almost the entire range of medical 
building types are discussed in this 
book. It is divided into four sections: 
hospitals. special facilities. rehabili- 
tation centers, and health centers. The 
material appeared originally in Ar- 
chitectural Record. (JP) 





Metropolitan Areas 


A Social Geography of Metropolitan 
Chicago, 350 pp., $3.50; Suburban Fact- 
book: 1950-1960, 200 pp., $2. Northeast- 
ern Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
1960. 

“Over 1700 pieces of research and de- 
scription—including a number of classic 
urban studies—-have been written about 
parts and aspects of this area. But we still 
lack any systematic small-area study . . . 
bearing on the entire area or any substan 
tial part of it outside of the city of Chi- 
cago.” These comparison publications are 
good illustrations of the type of usable 
study that should be available for all met 
ropolitan areas—but rarely is. 


Metropolitan Dade County: Economic 
Base Study. 1960. Existing Land Use Study. 
1961. Preliminary Land Use Plan; Policies 
for Development. 1961. Planning Depart- 
ment, 850 N.W. 23rd St.. Miami 37, Fla. 
$1.50 each. 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. Office of Statistical Standards, Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 1961. 25 cents. 


Guides for the Research Triangle of 
North Carolina. Department of City and 
Regional Planning, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 1960. $2.50. 
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The Community Builders Hand- 
book. Prepared by the Community 
Builders’ Council of the Urban Land 
Institute, 1200 18th St.. N.W.. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1960. 476 pp. $15. 

This is a completely revised version 
of a very useful publication. Sections 
on shopping centers, multi-family 
dwellings. building near airports. 
site selection, residential market anal- 
ysis, and subdivision design have all 
been rewritten. An added feature in- 
cludes model by-laws for associations 
of shopping center merchants. New 
illustrations also make this edition a 
marked improvement over the earlier 
editions. (JP) 





Population 


Some New Techniques for Area Pop- 
ulation Projections with Miniature Pro- 
jections of California Population. Haynes 
Foundation, 916 Consolidated Bldg., 607 
S. Hill St. Los Angeles 14. 1959. 98 pp 
$4, plus 9c mailing charge. 

The new technique is an attempt to 
make rational predictions regarding in- and 
out-migration to accompany the __better- 
known techniques of predicting national 
increase. 


Parks and Recreation 
Planning for Parks. Spokane County 


Planning Commission, County Court House. 
Spokane, Washington. 1960. 235 pp. $15. 


Proposed Fortuna Mountain-Mission 
Gorge Metropolitan Park. San Diego City 
Planning Department, 163 Civic Center, 
San Diego 1. 1960. 


Real Estate 

Urban Real Estate Research 1959. Da- 
vid T. Rowlands. Urban Land Institute. 
1200 18th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1960. 35 pp. $2 to ULI members. 


Urban Renewal 

Questions and Answers on Relocation 
Payments: Technical Guide 2. Selecting 
Areas for Conservation: Technical Guide 
3. Implementing Conservation: Technical 
Guide 4. Family Surveys in Conservation 
Areas: Technical Guide 5. Urban Renewal 
Administration. Available from  Superin 
tendent of Documents, UL. S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington 25, D. C. 1960. 
15 cents each. 


Economic Aspects of Urban Renewal: 
Theory, Policy, and Area Analysis. Real 
Estate Research Program, Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research. University 
of California, Berkeley 4. 1960. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies, 


The Future Metropolis. Winter 
1961 issue of Daedalus, Journal of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Wesleyan University Press, 
356 Washington St... Middletown, 
Conn. 216 pp. $1.50. 

On stage center is the habitat of 
the future. for the twentieth century 
has produced an unmistakable trend 
toward metropolitanism. Many of the 
foremost students of urbanism have 
contributed to this volume _ their 
thoughts on the social. economic, po 
litical, technological. and physical 
aspects of the metropolis. The exper- 
ience and tradition of the past have 
been examined, and form a good ba. 
sis for some of the more visionary 
articles such as Kevin Lynch’s “The 
Pattern of the Metropolis” and Gyorgy 
Kepes’ “Notes on Expression and 
Communication in the Cityscape.” 

This issue of Daedalus is recom 
mended for all persons who have an 
interest in the urban scene. While the 
relevancy of the content of the volume 
to the everyday operations of a plan 
ning agency is indirect, it serves ad- 
mirably in redirecting attention to 
the ultimate objectives of city plan 
ning. The practitioner will find ita 
stimulating addition to his library. 


(JKR) 





Transportation 


Checklist for a Highway Planning Re- 
port. Michigan State Highway Dept., Plan- 
ning Division, Stevens T. Mason Bldg. 
Lansing 26, Station A, Mich. 1960. $1. 

Used in state-local cooperative planning 
programs for highway location. 


Community Planning for Air Trans 
portation. National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, 1101 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 1960. 77 pp. $2. 

{ manual about regulation agencies and 
trafic stimulation programs, designed for 
the community planning an airport. 


Forecasting for Highways: The Record 
and the Outlook. Bulletin 257. 1960. 38 
pp. $l; Traffic Origin-and-Destination 
Studies. Bulletin 253. 1960. 188 pp. $3.80. 
Highway Research Board. 2101 Constitu 
tion Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Rockland County Transportation Study 
and Highway Plan. County Planning 
Board, in ‘cooperation with Highway De 
partment. New Hempstead, Rd., New City. 
N. Y. 1960. 185 pp. $5. 
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